Just what is the present status 
of Universal Military Training, as 
against Selective Service? At the 
outset, it can be said that UMT has 
a very slim chance in the present 
Congress. This is due in part to 
strong organized opposition to the 
basic idea. Even some military men 
are less than luke-warm. Concept 
of UMT may be described as “a 
philosophy of permanence.” Oppo- 
nents hold (with some _ reason) 
that once it became integral part 
of military system, it would be dif- 
ficult to uproot. Selective Service, 
in contrast, is accepted frankly as 
emergency expedient. 

Legislators were stunned when 
Pres TRUMAN made unequivocal plea 
for UMT. They say bill, if intro- 
duced, couldn’t be rammed thru 
Senate, and failure to follow Ad- 
ministration recommendation gives 
Russia propaganda ammunition. 
Selective Service is another mat- 
ter. Armed services are now half- 
a-million short of authorized 
strength—and present limits WILL 
be raised. Congressmen of both 
parties agree with military leaders 
that draft is only practical solution. 
Opinion polls indicate public will 
accept. But politicians hate to vote 
in election yr; probably will stall 
unless world affairs take a very 
sharp turn for the worse. 
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Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER, For- 
mer Chief of Staff: “Were as much 
study and research devoted to the 
causes and prevention of war as 
have been to the causes and pre- 
vention of disease, we should in 
time attain the same control over 
its eruption and spread as we have 
over the physical plagues.” 1-Q 


Gen’l Lucrus D CLay, Command- 
er of American troops in Europe: 
“The Army is like a fire dep’t. It 
is needed when there is a fire. But 
I am not apprehensive or nervous. 
Nor do I expect a conflagration to 
break out tomorrow or the next 
day.” 2-Q 


KENNETH C ROYAL, Sec’y of Army: 
“We must have an army of such 
size that, if war should come, we 
can adequately defend our nation 
against a surprise attack and can 
take the first initial steps in an of- 
fensive that would keep the battle- 
ground away from our shores.” 3-Q 


Jos W Martin, Jr, Speaker of 
House of Representatives: “The 
Russians have embarked upon the 
same kind of desperate attempt at 
world. domination and despotism 
the mad Hitler tried... We must 
stop them! We sent men to die for 
liberty. We do not intend to see 
their sacrifices made futile.” 4-Q 

HENRY WALLACE, Presidential can- 
didate for 3rd party: “War hysteria 
in this country has reached a height 
never seen in time of peace.” 5-Q 


” 


HAROLD STASSEN, candidate for 
Republican nomination for Pres: 
“It is distressing and saddening to 


observe that the characteristic of 
our present administration’s foreign 
policy appears to be that when a 
decision is needed, there is delay 
and confusion; that when finally 
made, it is established in secret; 
that when it is exposed, bi-partisan 
support is requested; and finally 
when it is understood, it is abruptly 
reversed.” 6-Q 

VLADO CLEMENTIS, new Commu- 
nist foreign minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia: “The Soviet union and the 
other peoples’ democracies associ- 
ated with Russia will never attack 
anyone. At the same time, their 
strength is so great they can afford 
to wait, and brush off any attack 
that might be made.” 7-Q 


Dr H Z Martin, Standard Oil Co 
lab’s: “Enough gasoline and oil to 
meet the nation’s requirements for 
1,500 yrs can be manufactured from 
only a quarter of our known coal 
reserves.” 8-Q 

Rev A PRESTON GRAY, Of Kings- 
port, Tenn: “Radio has, for the 
most part, meant the end of ora- 
tory. No man can wax eloquent 
speaking to a wasp nest on the end 
of a broom handle.” 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED" 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ADVICE—1 

Elderly women give young women 
good advice when they can no long- 
er give bad example.—C E M Joab, 
English Digest. 


DRINK—Drinking—2 

Dr Kidd, a Scotch clergyman, 
was once pressed by his drunken 
beadle to drink with him. He finally 
so far yielded to the persistent en- 
treaties as to say, “O, aye, Jeems, 
Ill come wi’ ye, an’ I'll drink like 
a beast to please ye.” So the two 
went into the inn together. But 
much to the disgust of Jeems, the 
doctor filled a glass with water and 
drank it. 

Hoot,” said the dismayed beadle, 
“ye said ye wad drink like a beast, 
doctor.” 

“Aye, Jeems, an’ so I have,” was 
the reply, “for ye know a beast is 
wiser than a man an’ drinks only 
what’s gude for it, an’ that’s cold 
water."—THos H Warner, Church 
Mgt. 


ECONOMY—Russian vs US—3 

An American needs work an av- 
erage of 38 min’s to buy a dozen 
eggs; in Russia it would mean work- 
ing 4 hrs and 57 min’s! Here a loaf 
of bread would equal 7 min’s of 
work against 1 hr and 19 min’s in 
Russia. — HuGH RUSSELL FRASER, 
“America’s Voice of Freedom,” 
Pathfinder, 2-11-48. 


EDUCATION—4 

We have taught our young peo- 
ple means, but we have given them 
no ends. Our education has been 


in the “how,” but not in the “for 
what.”—PearRL Buck, quoted in 
Pathfinder. 


EDUCATION—Danger—5 

It is one of the paradoxes of our 
times that modern society needs 
to fear little except men, and what 
is worse, it needs to fear only the 
educated men. The most serious 
crimes are committed only by edu- 
cated men and technically compe- 
tent people . . . If education is to 
be the instrument of our improve- 
ment, it should be constantly aware 
of its mission—Ros’tT H - JACKSON; 
Education Digest. 


FAITH—6 

Our doctor friend was describing 
his feelings when the boat cast off 
its moorings at San Francisco and 
headed west for “somewhere in the 
Pacific” early in the war. 

“I don’t mind telling you, I was 
scared. We were all scared. The 
next day was Sunday and you nev- 
er saw church services so well at- 
tended in your life. One of the 
other doctors went to Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services, all 
three. We were kidding him about 
it later, but he had a rejoinder 
that expressed what we all felt, and 
there is no reason to disguise it. 

“In a time like this,’ he said, 
‘I'm not taking any chances!’’— 
K V P Philosopher, hm, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co.. 


FOOD—Wasted—7 

Last yr at least 30 million loaves 
of bread were either eaten by ani- 
mals, burned up, or thrown away. 
This is enough bread to provide 
each of the inhabitants of Greece 
with a lb a wk for nearly a yr.— 
Fortune. 


FREEDOM—8 

The problem of freedom involves 
a problem of restraint. Absolute 
freedom for each man and group 
means also freedom to encroach 
upon the liberties of others. In no 
state can absolute freedom be al- 
lowable. Freedom to accumulate 
property does not include freedom 
to use it as we please. Freedom to 
drive automobiles is not license for 
any speed or to go thru traffic 
lights. Freedom of speech is not 
freedom to cry “fire!” in a crowded 
theatre. The paradox of freedom is 


its dependence on restraint; other- 
wise, it is quite obivious to all of 
us that freedom equals anarchy.— 
DoroTtHy THOMPSON, syndicated col. 


GIFTS—Giving—9 

The Rev Rob’t Hall once had in 
his congregation a very rich but 
exceedingly miserly old merchant. 
For this man’s benefit, he preached 
one Sunday a strong sermon on the 
necessity of charity and philan- 
thropy and on the duty and the 
joy of giving. The miser, at whom 
he frequently glanced, seemed much 
impressed. 

Next day he met him on the st. 

“Well, Mr MacKenzie,” he ob- 
served, “what did you think of my 
sermon yesterday?” 

“Pastor,” admitted the old man, 
“it moved me deeply. It brought 
home to me so strongly the necess- 
ity of giving alms that honestly, 
sir, I’ve been giving some serious 
thought to the matter of turning 
beggar!”—Boyp G Woon. 7 


| ' They DO Say... 7 


: With Christmas still mo’s 
! around the corner, the toy mfr’s 
are already predicting that US 
| citizens in °48 will spend some 
| $300 million for toys .. . Strik- 
| ing commentary on the na- 
j Hon's intellectual calibre: The 
j book with the greatest annual 
| circulation is the match book. 
| We Americans scratch about 10 

billion book matches per yr... 
| Kiplinger Magazine unearths an 
| oddity in names: Canada’s Am- 
l bassador to the U S is the 

Hon Hume Wrong, while the 
| Third Sec’y of the embassy is a 
| Mr Hume Wright . . . A movie 
| co had to abandon its project 
to film a Biblical story which 
| req’d 3,000 asses and 3,000 oxen. 
! Seems they couldn’t locate 3,000 
; oxen in America . . 
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HEALTH—10 

Isn’t it funny that the rough- 
neck who doesn’t know anything 
about germs and cares less is al- 
ways healthy, while the man who 
worries about germs and takes all 
sorts of precaution is always laid 
up with something?—LuKE Mc- 
LUKE, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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IRONY—11 

We find a farmer granted petrol 
for driving into the town to fetch a 
vet for a calving cow but denied the 
use of his car to take his wife to 
hospital to have a baby!—People. 
(London) 


LUCK—12 

Luck means the hardships and 
privations you have not hesitated 
to endure, the long nights you have 
devoted to work. Luck means the 
appointments you have never failed 
to keep, the trains you have never 
failed to catch—Max O’RELL, Pag- 
eant. 


“ ” 


Good luck is usually with the 
man 
Who doesn’t include it in his 


plan—Farm Jnl. 


MEMOR Y—Lack—13 

Douglas Leigh, advertising fire- 
cracker who owns most of the spec- 
tacular electric signs on Times 
Square in N Y, had a client up to 
his ap’t one night to confer about 
a new sign. It came time to take 
his dog, Skippy, for his nightly 
constitutional, 4 turns around the 
block. Still deep in conversation, 
Leigh and the client faithfully went 
around the block 4 times, then 
ret’'d to the ap’t. Skippy greeted 
them somewhat sulkily; they had 
forgotten to take him along.— 
VERNON Pope, “Famous and For- 
getful.” This Wk, 3-21-’48. 


ORIGIN—“To Sow Wild Oats”—14 
This phrase generally refers to 
the follies a man (or woman) has 
committed during youth. One ex- 
planation of its origin is taken from 
Scandinavian mythology, in which 
the vapors arising from the earth 
before any real vegetation had be- 
gun were called Loki’s wild oats. 
However, there is an easier botani- 
cal explanation of the phrase. The 
wild oat has long roots which are 
difficult to eradicate. Hence, to 
sow wild oats (instead of the more 
tractable domestic kinds) may be 
taken as a symbol of folly.—Morris 
ROSENSLUM, American Mercury. 


PATIENCE—15 

Patience is a kind of word some 
men use to describe their inability 
to make a decision—New Zealand 
Mirror. 
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PERSPECTIVE—16 

Ever stand in a spotlight? You'll 
notice it’s mighty difficult to see 
what’s going on around you.—Gil- 
crafter, hm, Gilbert Paper Co. 


PIETY—17 

Piety is not an end, but a means; 
a means of attaining the highest 
culture by the purest tranquility of 
soul. — Miami Herald. 


POLITICS—18 

A fellow simply can’t run for 
office and from criticism at the 
same time.— HENRY VANCE, Bir- 
mingham News-Age-Herald. 

The statesman who places the 
welfare of his country above that 
of his locality may go down in his- 
tory—at the very next election. — 
Arkansas Gazette. 


POVERTY—19 

There are very few poor people in 
this country, but there are many 
who think they are poor. In pioneer 
days, people considered themselves 
poor if they could not buy coffee; 
later they thought they were poor if 
they could not own a parlor organ. 
A decade or so ago, every young 
married couple considered them- 
selves poor if they could not furnish 
their new home with a davenport 
and chair to match. Now we are 
poor if we cannot drive the latest 
model car. 

Poverty is largely a state of mind. 
It consists in wanting something we 
can’t get. The poverty which a man 
resents is his particular degree of 
poverty; the cause of his resent- 
ment is not actual need, but the 
fact that other people have more.— 
Telescope-Messenger. 


PRICES—Comparative—20 

In '33 a typical new car cost 
about $700. Today the 48 model, at 
list price, is around $1600. 

The ’33 car cost about 2800 bush- 
els of corn, the 48 model about 
800.—Ros’r N KInpreD, Central City 
(Neb) Nonpareil. 


RECREATION—21 

The average person of middle age 
or beyond needs recreation more 
than exercise——Dr WINGATE M JOHN- 
son, prof of clinical medicine, Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine. 


REFORM—22 

It is not enough to rage against 
ugliness; beauty must take its place. 
It is not enough to expose the 
false; truth must march.—Washing- 
ton Star. 


RELIGION—23 

Too many young people have the 
idea that religion is a strait- 
jacket put over them by their elders 
to make them “be good.” They must 
be helped to see that religious faith 
has developed findings which are 
like formulas of living tested in 
the laboratory of long experience 
and that instead of being limita-. 
tions they are enlargements of life. 
—Dr RALPH W Sockxman, “Higher 
Religion For Higher Education,” 
Vital Speeches, 3-1-’48. 


RUSSIA—Education—24 

Journalists of the Moscow Con- 
ference sent stories of everyday life 
in Moscow. One sent this story of 
his visit to a school. “What are 
the little ones doing?” he asked. 

“A lesson in grammar on the sub- 
ject of fliers,’ was the teacher’s 
reply. 

“And what is keeping these 10- 
yr-olds so busy?” 

“They are writing a theme de- 
scribing a parachute’ jump with de- 
layed opening of the parachute.”— 
Das Wespennest, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. (QUOTE translation.) 
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ELECTRONICS: “Electronic pen- 


cil,” now on display at Univ of 
Michigan, will be a boon to the 
blind. Containing batteries, cir- 
cuits, a photo-electric cell and a 
standard hearing aid and _  ear- 
piece, the device scans a printed 
page with a beam of light and 
translates it into sound. (Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine) 

CONSTRUCTION: Bidg mat’l of 
laminated glass and plastic, many 
times stronger than steel, can be 
bent, shaped, nailed, trimmed and 
cemented. It is non-combustible 
and can be washed; will not rot, 
mildew or fade. Available in 15 
colors. (Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Associates) 


ELECTRICAL AIDS: The hunt 
for that fuse that just blew out 
is eliminated by tiny lamp added 
to fuse. When fuse blows out, 
lamp goes on. (Grit) 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: 
New pressing parchment won’t de- 
terioriate when it’s wet. It is trans- 
lucent so that you can see what 
you're doing. Leaves no fuzz or 
lint. (McCall’s) 

SAFETY DEVICES: New type of 
pocket-size radiometer permits 
exact measurement of daily absorp- 
tion of dangerous radiation in clini- 
cal and industrial lab’s. Thousands 
of these pen-shaped “minometers” 
are in use in atomic energy plants. 
They are available for anyone 
working with x-ray or radium. 
(MarTIN GUMPERT, Redbook) 


TRANSPORTATION: Greyhound 
Corp’n started road tests of a new 
300-horsepower, twin-engine bus 
designed to carry 50 passengers (on 
2 levels) instead of 37. Air-con- 
ditioned bus has radio speakers 
built into seat headrests, drinking 
fountain, refrigerated cabinet, 
washroom, and toilet. (Newsweek) 


SEXES—Population—25 

There are more women than men 
in the U S A — for the Ist time 
since colonists set foot on these 
shores .. . This New Majority .. . 
can elect the President, since there 
are over 800,000 more potential 
women voters than men.—“The New 
Majority,” Vogue, 3-15-'48. 


SKILL—Limitations—26 

Amid the silence of an awed 
house, the juggler reached the cli- 
max of his performance. While bal- 
ancing a ball on top of a stick on 
his nose and keeping 3 more balls 
in the air, he also whirled a ring 
around one foot. 

The silence was shattered by a 
little girl who piped up: “He 
couldn’t do that if he was whirling 
a ring around his other foot as 
well.” — Daily Telegraph. (Great 
Britain) 


SPEECH—Brevity—27 

The late Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was noted for his sharp, terse ju- 
dicial opinions. He was in the habit 
of writing all his opinions standing 
up. He had a lectern on his desk 
so that he could do so. At that 
time, Thos Corcoran was Holmes’ 
sec’y. One day Corcoran asked: “Mr 
Justice, I have been wondering 
about this for some time. Why do 
you stand when you write opin- 
ions?” 

“My boy,” Holmes told him grave- 
ly, “I have found that nothing is 
quite as conducive to brevity as 
weakening of the knees.”—Chicago 
Sun. 


SPEECH—Speaking—28 

A good way to construct a speech 
is to use the outline which has 
been described as “a Negro preach- 
er’s secret.” The Negro was asked 
how he preached a sermon. He 
repl’d: 

“First I tell ‘em what I’m going 
to tell ’em. 

“Then I tell ’em. 

“Then I tell ’em what I told ’em.” 
—JOHN CAPLEs, “Turning a Copy 
Writer into a Public Speaker,” Adv 
& Selling, 3-’48. 


SUCCESS—29 

Decision and determination are 
the engineer and fireman of our 
train to opportunity and success.— 
Bert LAWLOR, quoted in Forbes. 
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“Swords into Plowshares” 


| 

| 
! The French Gov't has offered | 
| for rent as pasture the Maginot | 
| Line area thru which the Ger- | 
| man panzer divisions came so 
! fast in 1940—A P. 


SUCCESS—30 

Success consists of getting up just 
one more time than you fall.—Cal- 
gary Herald. 


TALENT—Remuneration—31 

Michelangelo died in poverty. He 
should have lived in the 20th cen- 
tury, painted garages for a mo and 
retired in opulence.—BEN SALLOws, 
Alliance Times-Herald. 


TROUBLE—32 

Troubles are like babies—they 
only grow by nursing. — DovuGLas 
JERROLD, quoted in Royle Forum, 
hm, John Royle & Sons. 


| And thus a garden’s made... 
| Man plows and plants and digs 
| and weeds 

! He works with hoe and spade; 
| Ged sends the sun and rain and 
| air 

| And thus a garden’s made. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


He must be proud who tills the 
soil 
And turns the heavy sod, 
How wonderful a thing to be 
_ In partnership with God! — 
Sun Dial, hm, Peninsular Tele- 
33 | 
J 


VIEWPOINT—34 

There is a dirt road in central 
Ga that runs up an especially steep 
red hill. It appears to be so nearly 
perpendicular that a small girl 
from a distant state, seeing it for 
the lst time from the window of 
an automobile, prophesied that if 
an attempt were made to ascend it 
the car would surely topple over 
backward. 

As the road unwound and the 
hill came closer and closer, the 
matter of climbing it was gradually 
simplified. At close range it was 
nothing spectacular, just a big hill. 
The little girl observed, “Hills 
smooth down when we come to 
them.”—Mary JACKSON BLANK, Good 
Business. 
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“War is dead .. .” 
St Paul wrote to the faithful in Corinth: “Behold, 
I shew you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump.” “Do you know,” asks 
DENIS De ROUGEMONT, in The Last Trump (Doubleday, 
$2), “what the Greek text says where the French translation reads ‘in an 


instant’? It says en atomo— in an atom!” This quietly simple and lucid 
book is about each and every one of us who must share in putting back 
together the pieces left by the atomic explosions over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Denis DE RouGEMONT is concerned not so much with the Bomb 
itself, but with the age it has destructively begun. “Control of the Bomb,” 
‘he says, “is an absurdity. What we must have is control of man.” The 
Last Trump is a disquieting book that probes deep into the question that 
transcends all others: “How are we going to go on living with ourselves?” 


Aug 12, 1945 

There has been talk of an armis- 
tice since yesterday. It is another 
of those false rumors of which 
there have been so many during 
the war. The liberation of Paris 
was celebrated 1 night in N Y, de- 
nied the following morning, con- 
firmed a few days later. . . Nothing 
could be more unhealthy than to 
cut short an outburst of mass relief, 
after yrs of anxiety and restraint. 
The vital, frenzied explosion which 
set out to mark an era misfired. It 
is said that mishaps like this are 
often the basis of a neurosis. 


But this time, premature or not, 
the news of war’s end is put in the 
shade by the Bomb. There won’t be 
any Nov llth, because there has 
just been an Aug 6th, and a new 
era will be reckoned from the 
Bomb, not from the Peace. Besides, 
it’s less a question of the birth of 
peace than the sudden demise of 
war. Because it is war in general 
which has just rec’d the death 
blow. . . The main victim of the 
atomic bomb was war, which sur- 
vived only 3 days. In its military 
form (war was no more than that) 
it has less chance of revival and 
less future than the orders of 
knighthood. 

I don’t say that there will be 
an end to conflicts; that the strong 
will cease making a show of their 
strength or that the weak will stop 
banding together to oppose them; 
that class barriers will disappear, 
frontiers vanish, or that various 
kinds of gangsters will lessen their 
activities. But I do say that the 
militarists may as well dedicate 
themselves to sports from now on. 
That war is no longer their pro- 
fession. And, consequently there will 
be no more war in the classic and 
multimillenary sense of the word... 
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| We must not fail to face the 
; facts that this sudden obsoles- 
cence of war will give rise to a 
| vague and widespread sense of 
| frustration thruout the world. 
One does not recover readily 
from the emergency excision of 
j an ancestral custom. . What 
| celebrations, what world carni- 
| vals will henceforth take the 
| place, for us and our children, 
| of the “Big Parades” which were 
| highlights of our history? Such 
| is one of the psychological prob- 
| lems which the splitting of a 
single atom foists upon our cen- 
tury... 


Oct 28, 1945 

When I observe that our entire 
world has changed since Hiroshima, 
and that, nevertheless, those re- 
sponsible for the common fate go 
on behaving exactly as usual, that 
is, doing little or nothing whatever; 
when I perceive that the blue sky 
holds no other promise than instan- 
taneous death for millions and that, 
in spite of it, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the U S Congress is 
still debating whether the war end- 
ed officially on Aug 14th or on Sept 
2nd; when I see scientists declaring 
unanimously that no possible de- 
fense exists against an atomic raid, 
and that nevertheless, gen’ls in the 
name of patriotism are clamoring 
for military conscription; when I 
contemplate the destruction of Eu- 
rope and realize that, nevertheless, 
you are still mfg weapons and mak- 
ing uniforms instead of rebuilding 
ruins and clothing the naked; when 
I see war, and everyone preparing 
for it; when I think that it is there 
for all to see just as I do, and no 
one shouts, “Stop!” Statesmen, 
gen’ls, congressmen, economists, 





The Glory 
That is America 


JACK KOFOED 
Miami Herald 

We are fighting Communism in 
a haphazard way. One method, 
which would have tremendous effect 
on the growing generation, has been 
completely ignored in 40 of the 48 
states. That is the teaching of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
in our schools. — 

It isn’t enough to be against 
Communism. The negative ap- 
proach is weaker than the positive. 
Our way of life is based on those 
documents. Why shouldn’t our 
children be given a thorough 
grounding in what they stand for? 

The Declaration lays down the 
principle that each individual gets 
his rights from the Creator, and 
not from the State, which is a di- 
rect denial of both Communist and 
Fascist reasoning. Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal declares: “The democratic con- 
cept holds that. . . each man is a 
sovereign being. This is the illusion, 
dream, the postulate of Christian- 
ity.” 

Let’s not just war against Com- 
munism. Let’s drill into the con- 
sciousness of everyone . . most 
of all our youngsters. . . the glory 
that is America. Lawmakers, who 
are most vociferous against the 
Red doctrine, could do a signal serv- 
ice by seeing to it that the Decla- 
ration and Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights are as much a part of 
young people’s education as algebra 
and English. 
jabbering hirelings, they are all 
mad; stop listening to them! When 
I see that if I really said all this, 
people would smile and simply 
think I was exaggerating, well then, 
my dear friend, I smile: that’s my 
new way of being serious. 











A small boy came into a cash and 
carry grocery store. In his hand he 
had a clean milk bottle in which 
there were 2 dimes and 2 pennies. “I 
want a bottle of milk,” he told the 
cashier, “but I’m going to the 
movie. Can I leave this bottle here 
until I get back?” She told him to 
put it on the counter beside the 
cash register. Two hrs and a half 
later he ret’d and the cashier 
handed him his milk bottle. It was 
1/3 full of nickels, dimes and pen- 
nies. Sitting there beside the cash- 
ier, the shoppers had concluded that 
it was a collection for some worthy 
cause, and without even asking 
what, had dropped in their change 
after paying their grocery bills. — 
Kiwanis Magazine. a 


“ ” 


A campaign yr is when a poli- 
tician, even when he does the 
right thing, probably does it for 
the wrong reason.—BILL VAUGH- 
AN, Kansas City Star. 


A family who moved from town 
to the suburbs decided they needed 
a watchdog to guard the house at 
night. So they bought the largest 
dog they could find in the kennel of 
a nearby dealer. Not long after- 
wards, burglars broke into the 
house. They were not disturbed at 
all by the dog who slept thruout the 
burglary. The head of the house 
went to the dealer and complained. 

“Well,” explained the dealer, 
“what you need now is a little dog 
to wake up the big dog.”—Journey- 
man Barber. b 


“ ” 


War with Russia is something 
about which we prefer not to 
think. It would be too eerie, 
meeting our lend-lease equip- 
ment coming back.—Oregonian. 


“ ” 


One of the untold yarns of the 
war was revealed the other day 
when Ernest Bevin, Minister of La- 
bor during the late unpleasantness, 
disclosed to newsmen here some of 
his experiences in directing wom- 


You Can Ve 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
PauL A PORTER 


During my economic mis- 
sion to Greece last yr, the lo- 
cal Communist editors fre- 
quently distorted the purpose 
and objectives of the mission. 

I gave them a classic oppor- 
tunity for misrepresentation 
one night at a banquet given in 
my honor in Macedonia. The 
dinner started late and was 
garnished with oratory. When 
I was finally called up tospeak 
it was past midnight. Since I 
was tired and sleepy, I made 
my remarks brief but cordial. 

“It’s indeed a pleasure to be 
here tonight with you good 
citizens of Greece,” I said. 
“You Greeks and we Ameri- 
cans have very much in com- 
mon, We like to eat. We like 
to drink. And we like to sit 
around and talk... .” 

The next day the Communist 
sheet blazed the assertion that I 
had insulted the Greeks. “Am- 
bassador Porter said that we 
are just like Americans, glut- 
tons, drunkards and gossipers.” 
Bart Hopces, syndicated col. 


an-power during these strenuous 
times. At one point, it seems, the 
suggestion was made that Mr Bev- 
in, now Foreign Sec’y, should pub- 
licly acclaim the female in the Brit- 
ish Isles who had contributed most 
toward ultimate victory, to the end 
of spurring on others. 

Deadpan, Mr Bevin, explained: 

“I put my mind to this problem 
for a long, long time. Finally, I ar- 
rived at the only just decision. My 
award went to the common English 
hen. She not only made shells, as 
did lots of other British females. 
She also filled them and fired 
them!”"—American Family. c 


“ ” 


Briefsteak: What you get at 
the butcher’s. — Factory Sales- 


Conversation at the club turned 
to the oldest member, Hawkins, 
who for many yrs had vainly 
squirmed under the thumb of a 
domineering wife—a proud imperi- 
ous woman whose lightest whisper 
was law. 

“How long has Hawkins been 
married?” asked the youngest mbr. 

“Oh,” said the wittiest mbr, “I 
suppose about 20 awed yrs.”—Tit 
Bits. (London) d 


“ ” 


When a man is on his knees 
proposing to a girl, he might as 
well say his prayers at the same 
time.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“ ” 


Thoroughly delighted, our small 
son Rob’t held the squirming new 
puppy in his arms while I fixed 
the gate so Rags couldn’t get out 
of the yard. 

Suddenly Rob’t exclaimed: “Dad- 
dy, let’s put up a sign on the gate 
like some people do. You know, like, 
‘Keep Out! Bad Dog’.” 

“But surely you don’t think Rags 
is a bad dog and will bite someone, 
do you?” I teased. 

The child stroked the dog fondly 
and repl’d, “Oh, no! The sign I 
want willsay, ‘Come In, Good 
Dog.’ "—Magazine Digest. e 


“ ” 


We are faced with a choice be- 
tween a UN with teeth or a 
world with cavities—ROBERT Q 
Lewis, P M. 


A little girl knocked at the front 
door of the grocery store one Sun- 
day morning. Her chum, the gro- 
cer’s daughter, stuck her head 
out of an upstairs window and 
called: 

“Hey, we've all been to camp 
meetin’ an’ got converted. If you 
want milk on the Sabbath day af- 
ter this, you'll have to come around 
to the back door of the store.” — 
Rocky Mountain Empire Maga- 
zine. f 
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A poor but ambitious Frenchman 
wanted to marry the daughter of 
a certain rather wealthy gentle- 
man. He consulted a lawyer friend 
for some advice. 

“Just leave the matter in my 
hands,” the lawyer said. “I’ve been 
invited to his house for dinner next 
wk and I'll fix everything for you. 
But just one question: Would you 
permit someone to cut off your nose 
if he would offer you one hundred 
thousand francs for it?” 

“Of course not!” repl’d the young 
man. 

“Then,” said the lawyer, “that’s 
all I wish to know.” 

At the dinner, the att’y brought 
the conversation around to the 
young suitor. 

“By the way,” said the rich 
host, “can you tell me whether he 
has any money?” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “I un- 
derstand he has little ready cash 
at present, but I know for a fact 
that he has at least one asset for 
which he has been offered, and 
for which he has refused, a hun- 
dred thousand francs.” 

The young man got the girl—and 
a handsome dowry, too. g 


“ ” 


By the time a wise guy is old 
enough to marry, a fool has 
children big enough to support 
him. — Ros’tT CAMPBELL, Rose 
Technic. 


“ ” 


The jeep is rapidly beating the 
old “tin Lizzie” in the anecdote 
stakes. One of the best of the lat- 
est batch of “Jeepiana” is the story 
of two war correspondents who ar- 
rived on the Indian frontier and 
announced they had driven in their 
jeep from a town in Burma. 

“Impossible,” said the officer to 
whom they reported. “There are 
no roads across those hills and jun- 
gles.” 

“Here, not so loud,” remonstrated 
One of the pressmen. “Our jeep 
hasn’t found out about roads yet, 
and we don’t want to spoil it.”— 
McCall Spirit. h 


“ ” 


Will: A dead giveaway.—Mrs 
A J REHRMANN, Magazine Di- 
gest. 
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One of the large banks in down- 
town St Louis has, for the conven- 
ience of its customers, a scale on 
which they may weigh themselves 
without depositing the usual coin. 


Last Saturday, while in her office, - ; 


a young stenographer decided to 
go to the bank after work. Not 
knowing how long the bank re- 
mained open that day, she picked 
up the telephone to inquire. 

“May I ask, please, how late the 
bank is open today?” 

“Savings or loan department?” 
queried the switchboard operator. 

“Neither—I just wanted to weigh 
myself.”—ELEANOR DAVID. i 


“ ” 


Why worry because your hair 
is falling out? Suppose it ached 
and you had to have it pulled, 
like your teeth?—Construction 
Digest. 


“ ” 


“Women are queer! See that one 
over there with the pram?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I was attracted by the 
way she was cuddling her baby. I 
remarked on what a grand mother 
she was. She glared at me, then 
smacked my face.” 

“Ah, you talk too fast—Tit-Bits. 
(London) j 


“ ” 


Women used to wear “unmen- 
tionables.” Now they wear noth- 
ing to speak of—Manitoba Arts 
Quarterly. 


“ ” 


As a result of wartime research, 
airplanes can now be equipped with 
reversible pitch propellers which 
enable the plane to taxi backwards. 
This fact unfortunately is not com- 
mon knowledge to all, as was il- 
lustrated recently at a large east- 
ern airport when several planes on 
the ground became entangled in a 
“traffic jam.” 

Trying to be helpful, a pilot of 
one craft asked the control tower 
for permission to “back up.” There 
was a moment’s pause, then a sar- 
castic voice exclaimed, “Any plane 
on this field which can back up, 
hereby has permission to do so!” 

It did—Don K.ripHarpt, Coronet. 





Announcement by the Vt Devel- 
opment Commission: “Farm for 
sale. If purchased before next heavy 
wind storm, a barn is included.” 


“ ” 


Adv in a Woodstock, Ill, paper: 
“For rent—Sleeping room, suitable 
for couple. Man and wife preferred.” 
—HAROLD HELFER, Coronet. 





A Jew and Christian were hav- 
ing an argument about the ways of 
their respective races. 

“You people,” declared the Jew, 
“have been taking things from us 
all your lives—the Ten Command- 
ments, for instance.” 

“We took them from you, all 
right,” admitted the Christian, “but 
you can’t say we’ve kept them.”— 
Good Business. 1 


“ ” 


A business authority says that 
what the country needs now is 
honesty, self-control and faith— 
about all it ever needed. — 
Blakesburg (Iowa) Excelsior. 


“ ” 


When Ole Bull, the great violinist, 
was asked to bring his fiddle to a 
dinner party, he accepted the in- 
vitation for himself, but sent word 
to his host that it would be silly to 
bring his instrument since all it ate 
was a little resin, which, he trusted, 
would not be included in the menu. 
—GATES HEBBARD, Gourmet. m 


“ ” 


There is the story of the two 
bees in a single hive who fell in love 
with the same queen. One was a 
husky, bellicose bee, the other a 
spindly weakling. The latter, rec- 
ognizing his disadvantage, began 
guzzling vitamin pills and doing 
setting-up exercises at a furious 
clip. Finally, he challenged the 
big bruiser to mortal combat. The 
winner? Vitamin bee!—Teras Out- 
look. n 





The War Nobody Wants — Davip 
LAWRENCE, editorial, U S News & 
World Report, 3-18-’48. 

The Russian people, suffering 
still from the effects of a terrible 
war, do not want to fight again. 
The American people do not want 
war. They felt that way in 1914 
and in 1939, too. What then brings 
on these mass movements of hu- 
man beings to a war that nobody 
wants and nobody really wins? 

Gov’ts that act as spokesmen 
for vast populations can lead un- 
willing peoples to war by telling 
them their safety is imperilled. 
Gov’ts become sincerely convinced 
that only brute strength can con- 
quer all of the evil forces that are 
aligned against them. 


It seems incredible that we 
should assume that everything 
our Gov’t has done is 100% 
right and everything the Rus- 
sian Gov’t has done is 100% 


It is hard to fly in the face of 
logic. That’s why pacifism is no 
answer. To refuse to prepare for 
war, to refuse to be ready to fight 
if an aggressor nation starts com- 
ing your way, is to court disaster. 
But the mere possession of the 
means to fight does not justify a 
determination to use only that 
means to prevent a fight. The 
philosophy which argues that 
building up a big military machine 
scares the other fellow into sub- 
mission may apply to 2 completely 
unmatched nations, but it cannot 
apply to 2 powers which have cer- 
tain advantages of strategic posi- 
tion geographically and of _ re- 
sources, so as to make the outcome 
of war itself appear to some degree 
doubtful ... 


Military preparedness, to be 
sure, is absolutely imperative when 
there is no other kind of pre- 
paredness to prevent war. Must 
America build up her armed forces 
because she is bankrupt of intel- 
lectual ideas that could prevent 
war by any other means? 

When will the world discover that 
war is not a mysterious disease, 
that its germ of origin has long 
ago been isolated, and that the only 
cure for the epidemic of war is to 
give reason the chance it never 
really has had to compete on equal 
terms with military force as a pre- 
ventive influences. 

Reason encompasses the spiritual 
power to apply conscience to all 
disputes. It means self-restraint, a 
curbing of natl passion often 
brought to fever heat by govern- 
mental pronouncements. Above all, 
it req’s a disapassionate self-analy- 
sis which sees stubborn pride as 
a poison that too often prevents an 
understanding between nations. 
Peace cannot come when nations 
do not talk respectfully, earnestly, 
honestly to each other... 

Can we not mobilize the con- 
sciences of men to sit in judgment 
in our disputes and find a way to 
resolve them? Is man so deficient 
in intelligence or ingenuity that 
he can no longer use his head and 
must resort to his fists to settle 
differences of opinion? 

Let’s start from scratch. Let’s 
not condemn reason in advance by 
saying it is futile. . . Certainly it 
is worth a trial. 

The “Black Soup” 

When I visited Hungary last 
year I found people referring to 
present Russian methods of infil- 
tration by an ominous saying of 
1541, ascribed to Sultan Suleiman, 
whose armies were massed around 
Buda: “The ‘black soup’ is yet to 


come.” As Magyar chroniclers tell 
the story; “black soup” was the 
means of breaching the otherwise 
impenetrable fort. When his siege 
seemed to be failing, Suleiman gave 
up military tactics and tried for 
success by ruse. An armistice with 
the Magyars under Queen Isabella 
was arranged, and she was asked 
to dinner by the Sultan. She came, 
with her son, and dined in Sulei- 
man’s tent, reciprocating the Padi- 
shah’s kindness with a little beau 
geste of her own—by throwing open 
the fortress, at the Sultan’s re- 
quest, to the “friendly” inspection 
of Turkish troops. The dinner was 
a drawn-out affair, and towards 
the end of it the Queen made a 
move to leave, but the Sultan de- 
tained her, saying: “The ‘black 
soup’ is yet to come.” So the Queen 
stayed for the “soup,” which turned 
out to be coffee, and while it was 
being served, 12,000 Janizaries, on 
the inspection tour of the fortress, 
stopped being friendly and took 
over. Then the Iron Curtain fell 
on southeastern Europe, as it has 
fallen again after four centuries.— 
M W Fopor, “Along the Danube,” 
The Yale Review, Spring, 1948. 


“ ” 


Adolf Hitler’s 


Strategy of Defeat 


“A defeated nation can, even bet- 
ter than a victorious nation, be 
trained and prepared for the day 
of final victory. It may happen 
that I cannot win victory at once 
in this coming war; we may be 
forced to interrupt it. Then we all 
will be back underground. We will 
smile, we will look, we will wait. 
But after some yrs, when the weak 
and inefficient democracies will have 
utterly failed to solve the world’s 
postwar problems, then we will sud- 
denly break loose from underground 
and our stupefied enemies will dis- 
cover too late that millions of their 
own youth, misguided by weak ed- 
ucation, disappointed by democ- 
racy’s failure will be on our side. 
Victory in this 3rd World War will 
be quick and easy. It will be in 
our pocket like a ripe apple we 
take from the falling tree of democ- 
racy.”"—ADOLF HITLER, in a memo- 
randum written in ’38, nearly a yr 
before the invasion of Poland. 
Originally printed in Quore, Aug 
27-Sept 2, °44 
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